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They  call  Detroit  the  "Motor  City"  because  it  is  the  car 
capital  of  the  world.  If  it's  an  American  car,  it's  a  good 
bet  it  was  built  in  Detroit,  home  of  the  Big  Three  auto- 
makers— Ford,  General  Motors,  and  Chrysler.  Cars  are 
very  important  to  Detroit's  economy  and  to  the  economy 
of  the  whole  state  of  Michigan. 

But  Detroit,  which  has  a  population  of  over  one  million, 
is  more  than  just  automobiles.  The  city,  which  is  located 
on  Lake  St.  Clair,  near  Lake  Erie,  is  a  major  international 
port.  Goods  are  shipped  from  Detroit,  through  the  Great 


An  all-time  Lion  great,  Doak  Walker. 


Hany  Ebding  was 
the  club's  leading 

receiver  (luring  their 
inaugural  season 
with  257  yards 


Lakes,  and  up  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Detroit  is  also 
served  by  ten  railroads.  In  short,  Detroit  is  a  hub  of  the 
midwestern  United  States. 

Detroit  is  also  home  to  a  football  team  with  a  rich  tradi- 
tion, one  that  entered  the  National  Football  League  in 
1934.  Although  most  teams  struggle  when  they  first  start 
out,  the  Detroit  Lions  won  the  championship  in  only  their 
second  year  in  the  NFL.  They  captured  the  Western  Divi- 
sion title  and  then  beat  the  powerful  New  York  Giants 
26-7  in  the  league  championship  game.  The  Detroit  fans 
began  to  expect  success,  and  the  Lions  didn't  disappoint 
them.  Detroit  piled  up  winning  season  after  winning  sea- 
son during  the  1930s.  By  the  1950s,  the  Lions  were  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  best  teams  in  pro  football  almost 
every  year. 

Detroit  continued  to  have  winning  seasons  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s,  but  the  team's  good  fortune  seemed  to  run  out 
in  the  1980s.  Now,  however,  the  Lions  appear  ready  to  be 
one  of  the  best  in  the  NFL  again.  They  have  an  exciting 
young  runner,  Barn-  Sanders,  who  might  be  one  of  the 
best  ball  carriers  in  the  league.  Led  by  Sanders  and  an 
improved  defense,  the  Lions  look  like  a  team  that  will 
contend  for  championships  in  the  1990s.  After  years  of 
sputtering,  the  Lions  finally  appear  to  be  a  well-tuned  Cad- 
illac ready  to  drive  to  the  top  of  the  league. 


LAYNE  SHOWS  THE  WAY  IN  THE  AIR 

Barry  Sanders  is  Detroit's  latest  star.  He  is  well  known 
by  the  fans  and  other  players.  But  as  well  known  as 


Part  of  an  improving  Detroit  defense,  Jerry  Ball. 
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Off et  nil  v  sparkplug 
Doak  Walker 
exploded  for  elei  en 
touchdowns  during 
the  season. 


Sanders  is,  he  still  isn't  as  famous  as  a  quarterback  who 
played  his  last  game  for  the  Lions  more  than  thirty  years 
ago. 

Bobby  Layne  joined  the  Lions  in  1950.  He  and  high 
school  friend  Doak  Walker  were  called  the  saviors  of  a 
team  that  had  been  awful  in  the  late  1940s.  Detroit's  team 
president,  Edwin  J.  Anderson,  called  the  1950  season 
"make  or  break"  time  for  the  club.  Thanks  to  Layne  and 
Walker,  the  Lions  would  "make"  it — and  make  it  big. 

The  Lions,  a  last-place  team  before  Layne  and  Walker 
came  along,  moved  all  the  way  to  second  place  in  the 
Western  Division  in  1951.  Layne  and  Walker  were  helped 
by  a  new  coach,  Buddy  Parker,  and  an  end  named  Leon 
Hart.  Han  gave  the  team  muscle,  Walker  gave  it  speed,  and 
Layne  gave  it  leadership.  Parker,  who  had  been  a  star  on 
Detroit's  championship  team  in  1935,  was  the  brains  be- 
hind the  Lions.  He  masterminded  Detroit's  rise  to  the  top 
of  the  National  Football  League. 

In  1952,  the  Lions  were  talking  about  winning  a  cham- 
pionship, but  the  season  didn't  start  well.  San  Francisco 
beat  Detroit  badly  two  times  early  in  the  season.  But  led 
by  Layne,  the  Lions  pulled  together  and  started  a  winning 
streak  that  would  earn  them  the  Western  Division  title  with 
a  9-3  record. 

How  did  they  do  it?  Well,  Layne  simply  wouldn't  let 
them  lose.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Layne  was  the  Lions' 
leader.  He  yelled  at  teammates,  and  he  joked  with  them. 
"I  kid  around  a  lot  in  the  huddle  because  I  don't  like  the 
pressure  to  build,"  Layne  said.  "I  like  to  remind  the  guys 
of  the  good  time  we're  gonna  have  when  the  game  is  over, 
things  like  that." 

Layne  loved  to  joke  during  practice,  as  well.  One  day, 


Layne  looked  up  and  sawLes  Bingaman,  all  three  hundred 
pounds  of  him,  standing  still  during  a  drill.  "Come  on, 
Bing,"  Layne  yelled,  "move  around.  You're  killing  the 
grass." 

Layne  really  didn't  look  like  a  star,  either.  He  seemed  to 
be  a  bit  pudgy,  and  he  looked  funny  with  his  small  shoul- 
der pads.  He  wasn't  flashy;  in  fact,  he  rarely  threw  a  long 
pass.  But  Layne  knew  how  to  win.  Clark  Shaughnessy,  a 
famous  coach,  once  pointed  out  that  Layne  only  threw 
about  three  or  four  long  passes  a  game.  "But  you  can  just 
bet,"  Shaughnessy  said,  "that  two  or  three  of  them  will  be 
good  for  touchdowns." 

The  Detroit  quarterback  never  accepted  defeat,  never 
believed  the  Lions  were  going  to  lose.  "Bobby  never  lost 
a  game,"  remarked  Doak  Walker.  "The  clock  ran  out  on 
him  a  couple  of  times,  that's  all." 

In  1952,  the  clock  didn't  run  out  many  times  on  the 
Lions.  They  tied  the  Los  Angeles  Rams  for  first  place  in  the 
Western  Division.  Behind  Layne's  passing,  the  Lions  de- 
feated the  Rams  31-21  in  a  playoff  game  for  the  division 
championship.  Detroit  then  met  Cleveland  in  the  NFL 
championship  game.  The  game  was  tied  7-7  in  the  second 
quarter  when  Walker,  who  had  been  hurt  much  of  the 
year,  scored  on  a  spectacular  sixty-seven  yard  run.  The 
Lions  went  on  to  win  17-7.  In  only  his  third  season  in  pro 
football,  Bobby  Layne  had  led  his  team  to  a  championship. 
But  the  best  was  yet  to  come. 

The  Lions  won  the  Western  Division  title  again  in  1953, 
edging  out  Los  Angeles.  In  the  NFL  title  game,  Detroit 
played  Cleveland  once  again.  It  was  a  game  that  would  add 
a  lot  to  the  Layne  legend.  Cleveland  broke  a  10-10  tie  with 
two  field  goals  to  take  a  16-10  lead  with  four  minutes  left 


Leon  Hart,  former 
Heisman  Tropin' 
winner;  led  the 
Lions  in  pass 
receptions. 


Tough  defense  is  a  Detroit  trademark,  (pages  10—11). 
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Mr.  Everything! 
Doak  Walker 
racked  up  106 
points  in 
touchdou  ms,  field 
goals,  and  extra 
points. 


in  the  game.  Layne  trotted  calmly  onto  the  field  and  into 
the  huddle.  The  ball  was  on  the  Detroit  twenty  yard  line. 
Layne  looked  at  his  teammates  and  saw  fear  in  their  eyes 
— fear  of  losing.  That's  something  Bobby  Layne  never  had. 
Sensing  that  he  needed  to  say  something  to  break  the 
tension,  Layne  delivered  a  short,  confident  speech:  "Now 
if  you'll  just  block  a  little  bit,  fellas,  ol'  Bobby'll  pass  you 
right  to  the  championship." 

Layne  did  just  that.  He  didn't  throw  long,  but  he  threw 
accurately.  The  Lions  completed  the  eights'  yard  drive  for 
a  touchdown  to  tie  the  game.  Then  Doak  Walker  kicked 
the  extra  point,  and  Detroit  was  NFL  champion  for  the 
second  straight-year,  winning  17-16. 

Layne  and  the  Lions  won  two  more  Western  Division 
championships,  in  1954  and  1957.  The  1954  team  lost  to 
Cleveland  in  the  league  championship  game.  The  1957 
team  won  the  NFL  title,  but  it  did  so  without  Layne,  who 
got  hurt  during  the  season  and  was  replaced  by  Tobin 
Rote.  Rote  led  Detroit  to  a  59-14  victory  over  Cleveland  in 
the  league's  title  game.  After  that,  Layne  never  regained  his 
place  as  the  Lions'  star. 


KARRAS  KILLS  OFFENSES 


Amazingly,  the  Lions  have  not  won  an  NFL  champion- 
ship since  1957.  But  the  team  didn't  fall  apart,  either. 
Layne  was  traded  in  1958,  and  the  club  struggled  for  a 
while,  but  by  I960,  the  Lions  were  battling  once  again  for 
division  championships.  In  fact,  they  finished  second  in 
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the  Western  Division  in  I960,  1961,  and  1962.  The  team's 
new  star  at  this  time  was  a  defensive  tackle  named  Alex 
Karras. 

Karras  was  as  strong  as  an  ox.  He  was  also  as  blind  as  a 
bat.  He  had  such  terrible  eyesight  that  his  glasses  seemed 
to  be  made  out  of  the  bottoms  of  Coke  bottles.  What  made 
Karras  even  more  amazing  was  that  he  didn't  wear  his 
glasses  on  the  field.  Almost  blind,  he  would  still  find  a  way 
to  tackle  the  ball  carrier.  Before  one  game,  a  teammate 
suggested  that  Karras  play  with  his  glasses  on.  He  took  the 
advice  and  wore  the  spectacles.  "It  was  awful.  I  played  the 
worst  game  of  my  life,"  Karras  said.  Needless  to  say,  he 
never  wore  the  glasses  on  the  field  again. 

As  an  all-pro  defender,  Karras  used  his  huge  legs  and 
tremendous  strength  to  destroy  offenses.  Even  though  he 
weighed  270  pounds,  Karras  was  incredibly  fast.  Offensive 
linemen  just  couldn't  keep  up  with  him;  sometimes  run- 
ning backs  couldn't,  either.  "Running  away  from  Karras  is 
worse  than  running  at  him,"  said  swift-footed  running 
back  Lenny  Moore  of  the  Baltimore  Colts.  "He  moves  so 
fast  on  those  stumpy  legs,  and  you  can  hear  him  closing  in 
on  you  from  behind.  I  hate  that  sound.  You  get  this  feeling 
like  you're  about  to  be  buried  by  a  buffalo  stampede." 

His  teammates  said  that  when  Karras  ran,  he  looked  like 
a  "mad  duck."  The  Mad  Duck  was  also  a  team  leader. 
Before  even-  game,  several  Lions  would  gather  around 
Karras,  who  often  would  tell  them  funny  stories.  As  game 
time  approached,  Karras  would  get  angrier  and  angrier. 
Often,  when  the  Lions  were  about  to  leave  the  locker  room 


Defensive  end  Sam 
Williams  joined  the 
clubfollou  ing  an 
outstanding  career 
at  Michigan  State 
University. 
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Defensive  tackle 
Alex  Karros  made 
his  first  Pro  Bowl 
appearance. 


to  take  the  field,  teammates  would  look  around  and  not 
see  Karras.  He  would  be  in  the  bathroom,  throwing  up. 
Defensive  back  Gary  Lowe  explained  that,  just  as  the  Lions 
were  ready  to  play  the  Philadelphia  Eagles,  "we  heard  Alex 
in  the  bathroom  losing  his  lunch.  And  then  in  five  minutes, 
he  was  out  there  on  the  field  making  the  poor  fellow  from 
Philadelphia  opposite  him  pay  for  it." 

Karras  was  so  good  that  he  often  didn't  worn  about  the 
guy  trying  to  block  him.  It  was  the  quarterback  who  con- 
cerned Karras,  particularly  on  pass  plays.  "If  it's  fairly  sure 
to  be  a  pass  play,"  Alex  said,  "the  quarterback's  the  one 
I'm  thinking  about.  He's  the  guy  I've  got  to  get  to.  I  can't 
think  about  the  man  in  front  of  me.  I've  got  to  get  around 
him  as  quickly  as  I  can." 

Karras  didn't  like  quarterbacks;  in  fact,  he  hated  them. 
He  thought  they  weren't  tough  enough.  "Sure,  I  think 
quarterbacks  should  be  given  more  protection.  If  they 
want  to  put  on  a  ballerina  outfit  and  slippers,  then  we 
won't  hurt  them,"  Karras  snarled.  "As  long  as  they're  get- 
ting paid  to  do  what  they  do.  they  don't  n^d  any  more 
protection,  and  they  shouldn't  gripe." 

Karras  and  the  rest  of  the  Lion  defense  had  a  nasty  rep- 
utation. As  nasty  as  Karras  was,  though,  he  wasn't  as  mean 
as  linebacker  Joe  Schmidt.  Schmidt,  who  joined  the  Lions 
in  1953,  was  called  "Red  Dog"  by  newspaper  reporters 
because  of  the  way  he  roared  into  the  enemy  backfield. 
Schmidt,  linebacker  Wayne  Walker,  and  defensive  line- 
man Roger  Brown  all  joined  Karras  to  make«life  miserable 
for  the  opponents'  offenses. 
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All-Pro  running  hack  Billy  Sims. 


Defensive  hack  Dick' 
"Night  Train"  Lane 
made  his  sea » id 
straight  Pro  Bowl 
appearance. 


The  Lions'  defense  was  mean,  and  everybody  knew  it. 
On  Thanksgiving  Day  in  1962,  the  Lions  showed  just  how 
tough  they  were.  Detroit  was  playing  the  Green  Bay  Pack- 
ers, who  had  won  their  first  ten  games  of  the  season.  In 
spite  of  this,  the  Lions  were  confident;  in  fact,  they  were 
sure  they  would  defeat  the  powerful  Packers.  "Well  beat 
the  Packers, "  Schmidt  stated.  "I  know  they've  won  ten 
games  this  season,  but  those  ten  games  have  nothing  to  do 
with  game  eleven."  He  was  right. 

Leading  14-0,  the  Lions  kept  on  pressuring  Packer  quar- 
terback Bart  Starr.  Finally,  Karras,  I )arris  McCord,  and  Sam 
Williams  all  hit  Starr  at  once,  forcing  a  fumble.  Williams 
caught  the  ball  in  the  air  and  ran  into  the  end  zone.  On 
Green  Bays  next  series,  the  Lion  defense  sacked  Starr  in 
the  end  zone  for  a  safety.  The  undefeated  Packers  trailed 
23-0  in  the  first  half.  Detroit  went  on  to  win  26-14.  How 
impressive  was  the  Lion  defense  that  day?  The  NFL's  Offi- 
cial Encyclopedic  History  of  Professional  football  called 
the  performance  "one  of  the  most  memorable  display  S  <  >f 
aggressive  defensive  football  ever  witnessed  on  national 
television."  Karras  and  the  Detroit  defense  were  that  good. 

The  problem  was,  the  Lions  were  never  good  enough 
to  be  division  champs.  After  the  Lions  won  their  last  title, 
in  1957,  the  team  finished  second  a  disappointing  twelve 
times  in  the  next  twenty-two  seasons.  Alex  Karras,  one  of 
the  best  defensive  linemen  ever  to  play  the  game,  never 
knew  the  thrill  of  being  a  champion.  In  fact,  Karras  played 
in  only  one  playoff  game  in  his  career.  It  was  in  1970,  when 
the  Dallas  Cowboys  beat  the  Lions  5-0.  Toiday,  it  still  re- 
mains the  lowest  scoring  game  in  NFL  playoff  history. 
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SIMS  BRINGS  EXCITEMENT  BACK  TO  DETROIT 


The  Lions  started  the  1970s  with  a  lot  of  hope.  Even 
after  losing  to  Dallas  in  the  1970  playoffs,  the  team 
believed  it  could  end  the  frustration  of  always  finishing 
second  in  the  Central  Division  of  the  National  Football 
Conference.  But  as  the  decade  progressed,  the  Lions 
found  it  difficult  even  to  finish  second.  As  often  as  not, 
Detroit  wound  up  losing  as  many  games  as  it  won.  The 
Lions  needed  a  new  star,  a  new  player  to  lead  them  back 
toward  the  top. 

In  1979,  the  Lions  posted  a  2-14  record,  their  worst  ever. 
That  was  the  bad  news.  The  good  news  was  that  the  Lions 
had  the  first  pick  in  the  1980  NFL  draft.  They  would  have  a 
chance  to  choose  that  one  player  who  could  be  an  instant 
star.  The  Lions  did  their  homework  and  picked  a  running 
back  from  the  University  of  Oklahoma  who  was  something 
special.  His  name  was  Billy  Sims. 

When  he  was  a  junior  at  Oklahoma,  Sims  won  the  Heis- 
man  Trophy,  which  is  given  to  the  best  college  football 
player  in  the  nation.  After  he  completed  his  college  career, 
Sims  was  being  called  one  of  the  best  running  backs  ever. 
There  was  never  any  doubt  that  the  Lions  would  draft  Sims. 
But  there  was  some  concern  that  Detroit  would  be  able  to 
sign  the  Oklahoma  star.  Sims  and  his  agent,  Jerry  Argovitz, 
made  it  known  that  the  Lions  would  have  to  pay  Sims  very 
well.  In  fact,  they  said,  if  Billy  Sims  was  going  to  play  for 
Detroit,  he  would  have  to  be  one  of  the  highest-paid  play- 
ers in  the  NFL. 

The  Lions  knew  they  had  to  have  Sims,  so  thev  were 


Take-away  king: 
Lem  Barney  led  the 
Lions  in 

interceptions  with 
fii  vfor  the  season. 


The  Detroit  offensive  line,  (pages  18-19). 
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What  a  rookie! 
Detroit  kicker  Eddie 
Murray  scored  116 
points  during  the 
season 


willing  to  pay  what  he  and  his  agent  wanted.  The  contract, 
for  $1.7  million  over  three  years,  was  finally  signed,  mak- 
ing Sims  one  of  the  league's  highest-paid  players.  It  also 
made  the  other  Lions  mad,  because  a  roookie  was  making 
more — a  lot  more — than  they  were. 

The  day  Sims  was  to  meet  his  teammates  for  the  first 
time,  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  tension  in  the 
room.  The  Lions  wondered  what  Sims  would  be  like. 
Would  he  be  disrespectful  to  the  veteran  players?  Would 
he  be  arrogant  and  cocky?  Sims  walked  into  the  room, 
looked  around,  and  said  with  a  straight  face,  "I'm  Billy 
Sims,  and  I'm  the  reason  you're  not  getting  a  raise."  At  first 
there  was  silence;  then  there  was  laughter.  Billy  Sims  was 
okay  after  all.  "That  comment  broke  the  tension,"  said  tight 
end  David  Hill.  "It  took  a  lot  of  guts  and  showed  that  he 
had  a  sense  of  humor. " 

But  Sims  had  to  prove  he  had  more  than  a  sense  of 
humor.  He  had  to  prove  he  had  talent  on  the  field.  He  did 
prove  it — quickly.  Early  in  his  first  regular  season  game. 
Sims  caught  a  short  pass,  made  a  brilliant  move  on  a  line- 
backer, ran  easily  past  a  safety,  and  scored  on  a  sixty  yard 
touchdown  against  the  Los  Angeles  Rams.  Sims  led  the 
Lions  to  a  41-20  victory  in  that  game.  The  following  week 
against  Green  Bay,  Sims  starred  as  the  Lions  won  29-7.  The 
Lions'  record  was  now  2-0.  The  previous  year,  without 
Sims,  they  had  wound  up  the  season  with  only  two  victo- 
ries. How  much  did  Billy  Sims  contribute  to  Detroit's  sud- 
den success?  "I  must  admit,''  said  Detroit  coach  Monte 
Clark,  "as  much  as  I  like  to  stress  team  effort,  Billy  has 
been  the  big  difference." 

Detroit  owner  William  Clay  Ford  echoed  Clark's  com- 
ments of  Billy  Sims,  "We  knew  he  was  good,  but  he's  more 
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than  we  ever  hoped  for."  His  coach  loved  him.  The  owner 
of  his  team  loved  him.  His  teammates  loved  him.  A  news- 
paper reporter  asked  offensive  lineman  Keith  Dorney 
about  Sims  and  his  high  salary.  Dorney  admitted  that,  at 
first,  he  resented  Sims  getting  so  much.  "But,"  Dorney 
said,  "then  he  came  out  and  did  what  he  did.  With  that 
kind  of  action,  I'll  give  him  half  of  raj  salary." 

Sims  was  also  a  leader  to  some  of  his  teammates.  "Wher- 
ever Billy  goes,  I'll  go,"  said  defensive  tackle  Al  "Bubba" 
Baker.  "As  a  football  player,  he's  up  there  with  the  best, 
but  I'm  more  impressed  with  him  as  a  man."  Billy  Sims 
was  a  star  who  didn't  act  like  a  star.  Most  stars  talk  a  lot,  but 
Sims  let  his  play  talk  for  him.  Most  stars  like  to  live  it  up  off 
the  field,  but  Sims  liked  going  fishing  more  than  anything 
else,  even  more  than  playing  football. 

Sims  played  football  by  instinct.  "You  know,"  Sims  once 
said,  "people  ask  me  after  a  game  about  some  of  the  runs 
I've  made  that  day,  and  I  can't  remember  most  of  them.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  I  did  it.  It  was  just  instinct."  Obviously, 
it  was  an  instinct  Sims  had  possessed  for  a  long  time.  He 
had  a  knack  for  gaining  a  lot  of  yards  in  a  game,  an  ability' 
he  demonstrated  both  at  Oklahoma  and  with  the  Lions. 

"I  believe  those  two  hundred  yard  [rushing]  days  will 
come,"  he  said  after  gaining  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
in  a  game  during  his  rookie  year.  "They  always  have.  They 
have  ever  since  I've  been  playing  football."  That  was  brash 
talk  for  a  rookie.  But  Sims  was  backing  it  up,  and  the  Lions 
were  winning.  They  had  a  9-7  record  in  1980  as  Sims,  who 
was  named  Rookie  of  the  Year,  set  a  Lions'  rushing  record 
with  1,303  yards. 

Detroit  came  within  three  points  of  winning  the  division 
in  1981.  In  1982  Sims  led  the  team  to  a  playoff  spot, 


Quarterback  Eric 
Hippie  was  named 
team  MVP  as  he  led 
the  Lions  to  a  6-4 
finish. 
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\v  'idle  receit  \  r  Richard  Johnson. 


Detroit's  first  since  1970.  But  the  Washington  Redskins 
stopped  Sims  and  the  Lions  in  the  first  round.  Sims  was 
held  to  only  nineteen  yards  rushing,  and  Detroit  was 
beaten  31-7.  The  following  year,  1983,  the  Lions  put  it  all 
together.  They  got  hot  late  in  the  season  and  drove  to  the 
team's  first  division  title  since  1957. 

In  the  playoffs,  the  Lions  played  the  San  Francisco  49ers. 
Sims  scored  two  touchdowns,  the  last  one  giving  Detroit  a 
23-17  lead  with  two  minutes  left.  Quarterback  Joe  Montana 
led  the  49ers  on  a  touchdown  march  that  gave  them  a 
24-23  lead.  But  Detroit  quarterback  Gary  Danielson  engi- 
neered a  drive  of  his  own.  With  five  seconds  remaining, 
the  Lions  called  on  ace  kicker  Eddie  Murray  to  try-  a  game- 
winning  field  goal.  Murray  almost  always  made  his  kicks, 
but  this  time  the  ball  sailed  wide  to  the  right  by  a  matter  of 
inches.  San  Francisco  won,  and  Detroit's  finest  season  in 
twenty-five  years  had  ended. 

In  1984,  the  Lions  had  a  lot  of  luck — all  bad.  They  lost 
several  close  games,  and  they  lost  Billy  Sims  to  a  bad  knee 
injury7.  Sims  would  never  be  the  same  again.  He  returned 
the  following  season,  but  the  spark  in  his  running  style 
was  gone.  Billy  went  downhill,  and  the  Lions  went  down- 
hill with  him.  Sims  eventually  was  forced  to  retire. 

The  team  needed  a  new  star,  but  they  wouldn't  find  him 
until  they  suffered  through  five  more  miserable  seasons. 
Then  after  completing  one  of  their  worst  years  in  a  decade 
they  found  their  star.  He  is  a  running  back  and,  like  Sims, 
he  wears  number  twenty.  Like  Sims,  he  is  fast,  very  fast. 
And  like  Sims,  he  doesn't  act  like  a  star.  In  fact,  he  doesn't 
even  think  he  is  a  star.  But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  Barry 
Sanders  is  a  star. 


Michael  Cofer  led 
Detroit 's  defensii  'e 
linemen  with 
seventy-five  solo 
tackles. 
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24  Clockwise:  Lomas  Brown.  Ji  mm)  Williams,  Ken  Dellcifior.  Bob  Gagliano 


SANDERS  IS  BARRY,  BARRY  GOOD 


[■any  Sanders  would  rather  do  just  about  anything  than 
^talk  about  himself.  Barry  Sanders  doesn't  impress 
Barn-  Sanders  one  bit.  In  college  at  Oklahoma  State,  San- 
ders would  fall  asleep  while  the  team  was  watching  video- 
tapes of  his  great  runs  in  the  last  game.  Maybe  it's  easier  to 
understand  why  Sanders  doesn't  believe  he's  a  star  when 
you  realize  that  until  1988,  hardly  anyone  outside  the 
Oklahoma  State  football  program  had  ever  heard  of  him. 

Sanders  was  not  a  starter  at  running  back  in  college  until 
his  junior  year,  in  1988.  He  played  behind  Thurman 
Thomas,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  top  running 
backs  in  the  country.  Thomas  finally  graduated  and  was 
drafted  by  the  Buffalo  Bills.  Sanders,  who  had  been  mostly 
a  kickoff  returner,  was  a  starter  at  running  back  when  the 
1988  season  began.  Suddenly,  the  motto  of  the  Oklahoma 
State  offense  became  "See  Barry  Run."'  Barry  ran,  and  he 
ran,  and  he  ran.  Sanders  didn't  stop  running  until  he  set  a 
record  for  most  yards  rushing  in  a  season  by  a  college 
back.  He  gained  2,628  yards  and  scored  a  record  thirty- 
nine  touchdowns. 

"He  just  takes  your  breath  away,"'  said  Oklahoma  State 
coach  Pat  Jones.  By  this  time,  the  whole  country  knew  who 
Barn-  Sanders  was.  He  became  the  odds-on  favorite  to  win 
the  Heisman  Trophy.  The  day  the  Heisman  was  to  be  pre- 
sented, all  of  the  top  college  players  were  in  New  York 
City  to  attend  the  ceremonies — all  of  the  top  players,  that 
is,  except  Sanders.  He  was  in  Japan,  where  Oklahoma  State 
was  playing  Texas  Tech. 

The  trophy  presentation  was  to  be  held  a  few  hours 
before    the    Oklahoma    State-Texas    Tech    game.    The 


Quarterback  Eric 
Hippie  played  only 
fit  e  games  for  the 
Lions  before  injuries 
cut  short  his  season. 


Like  Barry  Sanders,  Billy  Sims  wore  #20,  (pages  26-27). 
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Defetisive  leader. 
All-Pro  linebacker 
Chris  Spielman  led 

the  Lions  in  tackles. 


Downtown  Athletic  Club,  which  presents  the  Heisman 
Trophy,  wanted  to  have  Sanders  go  to  a  Japanese  television 
studio  and  be  part  of  a  live  hookup  with  the  ceremonies 
in  New  York.  This  made  sense;  after  all.  everyone  expected 
Sanders  to  win  the  trophy.  Oklahoma  State  official  Steve 
Buzzard  told  Sanders  of  the  plan  to  have  him  included  in 
the  ceremony.  But  Sanders  didn't  want  to  take  part;  he 
wanted  to  study. 

Buzzard  told  Sanders  that  he  really  had  to  take  part  in 
the  ceremony,  especially  since  it  was  likely  that  he  would 
be  the  winner.  Sanders  agreed  reluctantly.  Later  he  was 
awarded  the  Heisman  Trophy.  Afterward,  he  sat  in  the 
television  studio  and  patiently  answered  questions  from 
reporters  who  were  back  in  New  York. 

When  the  season  ended,  Sanders  made  the  decision  to 
skip  his  senior  year  and  turn  pro.  He  had  nothing  left  to 
prove  at  the  college  level. 

Detroit  used  the  second  pick  in  the  draft  t( )  take  Sanders. 
It  would  prove  to  be  the  best  choice  the  Lions  had  made 
since  drafting  Billy  Sims.  Sanders  had  an  immediate  im- 
pact. In  his  first  game  as  a  Lion,  Sanders  didn't  play  until 
the  second  half,  but  he  managed  to  gain  se\  enty-one  yards 
anyway.  As  the  1989  season  progressed.  Detroit  used 
Sanders  more  and  more.  Soon  he  was  one  of  the  top 
rushers  in  the  league.  But  to  Sanders,  it  was  no  big  deal. 
"I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  come  in  and  contribute,"  Sanders 
said.  "A  lot  of  people  would  love  to  be  in  this  position. " 

Sanders  was  impressing  people  all  over  the  NFL.  "He 
reminds  me  of  a  guy  we  used  to  have,"  said  Chicago  Bears' 
coach  Mike  Ditka,  comparing  Sanders  to  Walter  Payton, 
the  NFLs  all-time  leading  rusher.  "I le's  better  than  I  was. 
Payton  replied.  "I  was  never  that  good." 
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Before  a  game  against  Pittsburgh,  Sanders  and  NBC-TV 
sportscaster  Ahmad  Rashad  were  talking  about  Sanders's 
ability  to  make  tacklers  miss  him.  Rashad  told  Sanders  that 
he  had  a  great  knack  for  making  the  first  would-be  tackier 
miss.  "He  looks  at  me  square  in  the  eye,"  said  Rashad,  a 
former  NFL  receiver,  "and  says,  'Anybody  can  make  the 
first  guy  miss  you.  I  want  to  make  the  second  and  third  guy 
miss  me.'  He  said  it  so  matter  of  factly.  He  wasn't  laughing. 
. . .  Then  I  went  back  and  looked  at  the  films  of  him,  and 
he  really  does  make  the  first,  second,  and  third  guy  miss 
him." 

Sanders  just  kept  getting  better,  and  so  did  the  Lions. 
They  won  six  of  their  last  seven  games  in  1989  and  were 
the  hottest  team  in  the  NFL.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
Sanders  had  set  a  new  Detroit  rookie  rushing  record, 
breaking  a  mark  set  by  Billy  Sims  in  1980.  When  Sanders 
broke  the  record  in  the  last  game  of  the  season,  the  contest 
was  stopped  and  a  familiar  figure  came  onto  the  field  to 
present  Sanders  with  the  game  ball.  It  was  Billy  Sims. 

"He's  the  greatest,"  Sims  said  of  Sanders.  "No,"  Sanders 
quickly  responded  to  Sims,  "you're  the  greatest." 

For  a  while,  Sims  was  the  greatest.  He  was  the  best 
running  back  the  Lions  ever  had.  Now,  Barry  Sanders 
seems  ready  to  stake  his  claim  to  greatness.  In  his  rookie 
year,  Sanders  finished  as  the  second-best  rusher  in  the 
NFL.  Despite  his  modest  claims,  Sanders  is  already  a  star. 
As  proof  he  was  named  the  NFLs  Rookie  of  the  Year. 

"You  can't  begin  to  pick  out  one  favorite  run  that  he's 
had  this  year,"  said  Detroit  coach  Wayne  Fontes.  "Why? 
Because  he's  had  some  three  yard  runs  that  may  have  been 
the  greatest  three  yard  runs  in  the  history  of  the  game. 
Those  were  even  more  exciting  than  his  twenty  yarders." 


For  the  second 
consecutii  -e  \  'ear 
Bany  Sanders 
rushed  for  over 

1000  yards  and  u  cis 
named  to  the  All-Pro 
team. 
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Ex-Detroit  linebacker  Jimmy  Williams 


Lions' placekicker  Eddie  Murray. 
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Sanders  isn't  the  only  reason  the  future  looks  bright  for 
the  Lions.  The  team  has  a  coach  who  lias  the  respect  of  the 
players.  Fontes  was  a  popular  assistant  coach  with  the 
Lions  before  becoming  the  head  man.  When  Fontes  be- 
came head  coach,  the  players  rallied  around  him  and  said 
he  was  the  man  to  lead  them  to  a  championship. 

Fontes  and  offensive  coordinator  Mouse  Davis  have  in- 
stalled a  new  offense  designed  to  stretch  defenses  and 
open  holes  for  Sanders,  the  wide  receivers  and  1989  1  leis- 
man  Trophy  winner  Andre  \\  are  1  )etroit  calls  the  offense 
the  "Silver  Stretch'"  because  the  Lions  colors  are  silver 
and  blue.  With  Fontes  on  the  sideline  and  Sanders  on  the 
held,  the  Silver  Stretch  could  be  Detroit's  express  train  to 
a  championship. 
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